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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 8, 1876. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL STORE. 


DESIRABLE DRY GOODS. 
Fresh Invoice of Book Muslins and Hdkfs. 
Fresh Invoice of Silk Blonde and Crepe 
Lisse. 
Neat Stripe Silks, reduced from $1.12 to 
1.00. 
hc Stripe Silks, reducedfrom $1.00 tc 87 
Cents. 
Neat Stripe Silks, reduced from 87 to 75 Cts, 
Thibet Shawls, long and square. 
Thibet Shawls, of our own importing. 
Fresh Invoice of Brown Mohairs, at $1.25. 
Black Silks, $1.00, $1.12, $1.20, $1.25 
$1. 37 and $1.50. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


N. B.—I have received my summer Senestalien of those 
gauze shirts in three sizes—costing 28, 31 and 37 cents 
each. Friends desiring these goods, better order them at 
once ; there is nothing like them in the market. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
Plain and decorated, choice styles and waperee guality. 
An extensive and varied assortment of MBER 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain, 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefu Uy selected 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
eash prices. Especial care devoted to our retail depart- 
ment; Particular attention given to decoration of china 
and glass to order, in fall sets or to match broken sets. 
— line of latest ‘styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 
are. 











HOME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR SMALL 
children. 
SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks co., Pa. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
9p 823 33 North Second St. Philade 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J, 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 


PHEBE M. IRISH. 


Price, $1.00; By Mail, $1.10. Toned paper, fine cloth, bevekd 
beards, red edge edition. 
Five COpies...cccccocccesseesesscsee svcseresccsosesseorsesseseeces $5.00 


THOMAS W. STUCKEY, Publisher, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 











E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


C. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soxtcir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on. shipments. 


COMPETENT PERSON WISHES THE POSI- 








HOUSE OF 


WALTER BAKER & C0. 


1780 ESTABLISHED IN 1780 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cocoa, Chocolate and 
Broma, 


IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCE. 


HIGHEST MEDALS Received at INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS in PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL 
EXHIBITIONS in all parts of the UNITED STATES. 





changed by addressing 
HARRIET H. HERITAGE, 


All necessary information will be given. 





NEW SPECIALTY 
BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Il Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in Boston 
atd New York. 





ity of Race and Twentieth Streets. Address 


tion of housekeeper. Best of reference ex- 


433 Arch Street. 


OARDING.—A PLEASANT SECOND STORY 
room, with board in a Friends’ family, for 
married couple, or two single persons, in the vicin- 


eat 
113 Friedlander Street, Philadelphia. 











FRIENDS’ 


CROFT'S 


COLT’S-FOOT ROCK-CANDY 
CELEBRATED FOR 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 


SAMPLES FREE. “TRY IT.” 


CROFT, WILBUR & CO., 


1226 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 
A HISTORICAL VIEW of the successive Convul- 
sions and Schisms therein during that period, by 
WILLIAM HODGSON. VOLUME SECOND just 
published. For sale by SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 
710 Arch Street, and by the Author, 103 North 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


YOUNG MEN AND ADULTS 


Can attend the World’s rv at Philadelphia, and at the 
same time acquire a good education, fitting them for busi- 
ness, at Crittenden’s Commercial College, which is open 
all summer, and is among the best organized and most 
largely attended in this country. Students are received at 
any time; and as they are not limited to set hours, have 
arple opportunity to visit one of the grandest Exhibitions 
the world hasever seen. For circulars and information, 
address J. GROESBECK, Principal. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1208. 11th St., Phila. 


BUTI 
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8500 to be divided among the six 
most successful growers who shall 
rs the largest quentit from 
Ib. of RUBY an ALPHA 
potatoes. Price of each, $1 per Ib. 
CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS. 
$150 to be awarded for the best 
colle ction, one peck each, of pota- 
toes introduced by us since ise, 
mm. for the best and most prom- 
ising seedlings raised this year from 
Pringles Hybridized Patato 
Seed. Packets of 25 seeds, 50 cts. 
; The collections for which the last 
two premiums of $200 are offered will be cxhibited at 
the Centennial Exhibition, in Philadelphia, in October 
and premiums will be awarded by their committee. 
For conditions and full particulars send for our Potato 
Premium Circular, mailed free to all. 
Bliss’s Mlustrated Seed Catalogue and Ama- 
‘teur’s Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, con- 
tains adescriptive list_ of 2500 varieties of Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, with explicit directions for culture, 
‘200 pages, several hundred engravings, and a beautifully 
colored lithograph. Sent postpaid, for 35 cents. 
Bliss’s Gardener’s Almanac and Abridged Cata- 
loque of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 116 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, mailed to all applicants inclosing 10cts. 
Bliss’sIllustrated Potato Catalogue contains 
a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently intro- 
duced,with many other desirable sorts,also much useful 
information upon their cultivation. 32 pages, 10cents 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box No. 5712. 34 Barclay St., N.\ 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
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Pleasant and Profitable Employment, 

“Beautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely!” “What 
are they worth?” etc. Such are the exclamations of those 
who see the large, elegant new chromos produced by the 
European aod American Chromo Publishing Co. Every 
one will want them. It requires no talking to sell the pic- 
tures, they speak for themselves. Canvassers, agents, and 
ladies and gentlemen out of employment, will find this the 
best opening ever afforded to make money. For fall par- 
ticulars send stamp for confidential circular. Address 

F. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


‘THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED. $5,604,329 .24., 


The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All of its surplus 
premiums are returned to the members every year, thus fur- 
nishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. All policies non- 
forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies issued at life 
rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H. 8S. STEPHENS, 
Vice-President, 921 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
oomecne aeaesen' TO. 


THOMPSON 8HO 
No. 11165 Citron St, 





S\ML, B, RICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


ly 
Frrniture Warerooms, 227 N. 0th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


: Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, * 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 


{[7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done, 


TAILORING. 


GSGcUoUSTAVUS GoiuZah, 
(Suceessor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
631 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Ves" 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 

4@ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.-@e 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOW: L &T., PHILAD 4, 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMINC 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, sent 
safely by mail, postpaid. Five splendid varieties, all labeled, 
$1.00, 12 do. $2.00, 19 do $3.00, 26 do. $4.00, 35 
do, $500. For 10 cents each, additional. one Magnifi- 
cent Premium Rose to every dollar's worth ordered. Send 
for our new GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We are the largest Rose-Growers 
in America, and allow purchasers to make their own selec- 
tions. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 

THE DINGEE AND CONARD CO., Ross Grows 

West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


OONMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFIOE OPEN from 9 A, M, to 4 P, M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tarety-T'arp Volume commenced on the 26th of 
Second month, 1876, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTs. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 

the soeenne x the volume. 
REMITTANCES by mail should be in onxoxs, prarts, or 
P. O. MonzY-oRDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 
AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New Fork. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 








From the Popular Science Monthly. 


THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 
BY ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D., Pres. of Cornell, University. 
Il. 
Continued from page 86. 

In the sixteenth century Fracastoro and 
Palissy broached the true idea, but produced 
little effect. Near the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century De Clave, Bitaud and De 
Villon revived it; straightway the Theologic 
Faculty of Paris protested against the doc- 
trine as unscriptural, destroyed the offending 
treatises, banished the authors from Paris, 
and forbade them to live in towns or enter 
places of public resort. 

At the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Buffon made another attempt to state sim i 
and fundamental geological truths. he 
Theological Faculty of the Sorbonne imme- 
diately dragged him from his high position, 
forced him to recant ignominiously, and to 
print his recantation. 

It required a hundred and fifty years for 
science te carry the day fairly against this 
single preposterous theory. The champion 
who dealt it the deadly blow was Scilla, and 
his weapons were facts revealed by the fos- 
sils of Calabria. 

But the advocates of tampering with sci- 
entific reasoning now retired to a new posi- 
tion. It was strong, for it was apparently 
based on Scripture, though, as the whole 
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world now knows, an utterly false interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. The new position was that 
the fossils were produced by the deluge of 
Noah. 

In vain had it been shown, by such de- 
voted Christians as Bernard Palissy, that this 
theory was utterly untenable; in vain did 
good men protest against the injury sure to 
result to religion by tying it to a scientific 
theory sure to be exploded: the doctrine that 
fossils were the remains of animals drowned 
at the flood continued to be upheld by the 
great majority as “sound doctrine,” and as a 
blessed means of reconciling science with 
Scripture. 

To sustain this “Scriptural view,” so called, 
efforts were put forth absolutely herculean, 
both by Catholics and Protestants. Mazurier 
declared certain fossil remains of a mam- 
moth, discovered in France, to be bones of 
giants mentioned ia Seripture. Father Tor- 
rubia did the same thing in Spain. Increase 
Mather sent similar remains, discovered in 
America, to England, with a similar state- 
ment. Scheuchzer made parade of the bones 
of a great lizard discovered in Germany, as 
the homo diluvii testis, the fossil man, proving 
the reality of the deluge. 

In the midst of this appears an episode very 
comical but very instructive; for it shows 
that the attempt to shape the deductions of 


science to meet the exigencies of theology 
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aos mislead heterodoxy as absurdly as ortho- 
oxy. 

About the year 1760, news of the discovery 
of marine fossils in various elevated districts 
of Europe reached Voltaire. He, too, had a 
theologic system to support, though his sys- 
tem was opposed to that of the sacred books 
of the Hebrews. He feared that these new 
discoveries might be used to support the 
Mosaic accounts of the deluge. All his wis. 
dom and wit, therefore, were compacted into 
arguments, to prove that the fossil fishes were 
remains of fishes intended for food, but spoiled 
and thrown away by travelers; that the fos- 
sil shells were accidentally dropped by crusad- 
ers and pilgrims returning from the Holy 
Land; and that the fossil bones of a hippo- 
potamus, found between Paris and Etampes, 
were parts of a skeleton belonging to the cab- 
inet of some ancient philosopher. Through 
chapter after chapter Voltaire, obeying the 
supposed necessities of his theology, fights 
desperately the growing results of the geo- 
logic investigations of his time. 

But far more wide-spread and disastrous 
was the effort on the other side to show that 
the fossils were caused by the Deluge of Noah. 

No supposition was too violent to support a 
theory which was considered vital to the 
Bible. Sometimes it was claimed that the 
tail of a comet had produced the deluge. 
Sometimes, by a prosaic rendering of the ex- 
pression regarding the breaking up of the 
fountains of the great deep, a theory was 
started that the earth contained a great cis 
tern, from which the waters came and to 
which they retired. By taking sacred poetry 
as prose, and by giving a literal interpreta- 
tion of it, Thomas,Burnet, in his “ Sacred 
Theory of, the Earth,” Whiston, in his 
“Theory of the Deluge,” and others like 
them, built-up systems which bear to real 
geology much the same relation that the 
“Christian Topography” of Cosmas bears to 
real geography. In vain were exhibited the 
absolute geological, zodlogical and astrono- 
mical proofs that no universal deluge, or del- 
uge covering any great extent of the earth, had 
taken place within the last six thousand or 
sixty thousand, years;in vain did Bishop 
Clayton declare that the deluge could not 
have taken place save in that district where 
Noah lived before the flood; in vain was it 
shown that, even if there had been a univer- 
sal deluge, the fossils were not produced by 
it; the only answers were the citation of the 
text, “And all the high mountains which 
were under the whole heaven were covered,” 
and denunciation of infidelity. In England, 
France and Germany, belief that the fossils, 
were produced by the Deluge of Noah was 
insisted upon as part of that faith essential to 
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salvation. It took a hundred and twenty 
years for the searchers of God’s truth, as re 
vealed in Nature—such men as Buffon, Lin. 
neus, Whitehurst and Daubenton—to push 
their works under these mighty fabrics of 
error, and, by statements which could not be 
resisted, to explode them. 

Strange as it may at first seem, the war on 
geology was waged more fiercely in Protest. 
ant countries than in Catholic; and, of all 
countries, England furnished the most bitter 
opponents to geology at first, and the most 
active negotiators in patching up a truce on a 
basis of sham science afterward. 

You have noted already that there are, 
generally, two sorts of attack on a new sci- 
ence. First, there is the attack by pitting 
against science some great doctrine in theol- 
ogy. You saw this in astronomy, when Bel- 
Jarmin and others insisted that the doctrine 
of the earth revolving about the sun is con- 
trary to the doctrine of the incarnation. So 
now, against theology, it was urged that the 
scientific doctrine that the fossils represented 
animals which died before Adam, was con- 
trary to the doctrine of Adam’s fall, and that 
‘*death entered the world by sin.” 

Then there is the attack by literal inter 
pretation of texts, which serves a better pur- 
pose generally in rousing prejudices. 

It is difficult to realize it now, but within 
the memory of many of us the battle was 
raging most fiercely in England, and both 
these kinds of artillery were in full play and 
filling the civilized world with their roar. 

About thirty years ago the Rev. J. Mellor 
Brown, the Rey. Henry Cole and others, 
were hurling at all geologists alike, and es- 
pecially at such Christian divines as Dr. 
Buckland, Dean Conybeare and Pye Smith, 
and such religious scholars as Prof. Sedgwick, 
the epithets of “infidel,” “impugner of the 
sacred record,” and “ assailant of the volume 
of God.” 

Their favorite weapon was the charge that 
these men were “ attacking the truth of God,” 
forgetting that they were simply opposing the 
mistaken interpretations of Messrs. Brown, 
Cole and others like them, inadequately in- 
formed. 

They declared geology ‘not a subject of 
lawful inquiry,’ denouncing it as “a dark 
art,” as “ dangerous and disreputable,” as “a 
forbidden province,” as “infernal artillery,” 
and as “an awful evasion of the testimony of 
revelation.” 

This attempt to scare men from the science 
having failed, various other means were 
taken. To say nothing about England, it is 
humiliating to human nature to remember 
the annoyances, and even trials, to which the 
pettiest and narrowest of men subjected such 
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Christian scholars in our own country as 
Benjamin Silliman, Edward Hitchcock and 
Louis Agassiz. 

But it is a duty and a pleasure to state here 
that one great Christian scholar did honor to 
religion and to himself, by standing up for 
the claims of science, despite all these clam- 
ors. That man was Nicholas Wiseman, bet- 
ter known afterward as Cardinal Wiseman. 
The conduct of this pillar of the Roman 
Catholic Church contrasts nobly with that of 
timid Protestants who were filling England 
with shrieks and denunciations. 

And here let me note that one of the pret- 
tiest skirmishes in this war was made in New 
England. Prof. Stuart, of Andover, justly 
honored asa Hebrew scholar, virtually de- 
clared that geology was becoming dangerous ; 
that to speak of six periods of time for the 
creation, was flying in the face of Scripture ; 
that Genesis expressly speaks of six days, 
each made up of an evening and a morning, 
and not six periods of time. 

To him replied a professor in Yale Col- 
lege, James Kingsley. In an article admir- 
able for keen wit and kindly temper, he 
showed that Genesis speaks just as clearly of 
a solid firmament as of six ordinary days, 
and that if Prof. Stuart had got over one dif: 
ficulty and accepted the Copernican theory, 
he might as well get over another and ac- 
cept the revelations of geology. The en- 
counter was quick and decisive, and the vic- 
tory was with science and our own honored 
—_ 

But perhaps the most singular attempt 
against geology was made’by a fine specimen 
of the English Don—Dean Cockburn, of 
York—to scold its champions out of the field. 
Without, apparently, the simplest elementary 
knowledge of geology, he opened a battery of 
abuse. He gave it to the world at large, by 
pulpit and press; be even inflicted it upon 
leading statesmen by private letters. 

From his pulpit in York Minster, Mary 
Somerville was denounced coarsely, by name, 
for those studies in physical geography which 
have made her honored throughout the world. 

But these weapons did not succeed. They 
were like Chinese gongs and dragon-lanterns 
against rifle cannon. Buckland, Pye, Smith, 
Lyell, Silliman, Hitchcock, Murchison, Agas- 
siz, Dana, and a host of noble champions be- 
sides, press on, and the battle for truth is won. 

And was it won merely for men of science? 
The whole civilized world declares that it was 
won for religion; that thereby was infinitely 
increased the knowledge of the power and 
goodness of God. 


Did time permit, we might go over other 
battle-fields no less instructive than those we 
have seen. We might go over the battle-fields 



























of agricultural progress, and note how, by a 
most curious perversion of a text of Scripture, 
great masses of the peasantry of Russia were 
prevented from raising and eating potatoes, and 
how in Scotland at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, the use of fanning-mills for winnowing 
grain was denounced as contrary to the text, 
“ The wind bloweth where it listeth,” etc., as 
leaguing with Satan, whois “ prince of the 
powers of the air,” and as sufficient cause for 
excommunication from the Scotch Church. 


We might go over the battle-fields of In- 


dustrial Science, and note how the introduc- 
tion of railways into France was declared by 
the Archbishop of Besangon an evidence of 
the Divine displeasure against country inn- 
keepers, who set meat before their guests on 
fast days, and now were punished by seeing 
travelers carried by their doors; and how 
railroad and telegraph were denounced from 
a noted pulpit as “heralds of Anti-christ.” 
And then we might pass to Protestant Eng- 
land, and recall the sermon of the Curate of 
Rotherhithe at the breaking in of the Thames 
Tunnel, so destructive to life and property, 
declaring that “it was but a just judgment 
upon the presumptuous aspirations of mortal 
man.” 


We might go over the battle-fields of Eth- 


nology, and note how a few years since an 
honored American investigator, proposing in 
a learned society the discussion of the ques- 
tion between the origin of the human race 
from a single pair and from many pairs, was 
called to order and silenced as atheistic, by 


a Protestant divine, whose memory is justly 
dear to thousands of us. 

Interesting would it be to look over the field 
of Meteorology, beginning with the concep- 
tion, supposed to be Scriptural, of angels 
opening and shutting “the windows of hea- 
ven,” and letting out “the waters that be 
above the firmament”’ upon the earth, con- 
tinuing through the battle of Fromundus and 
Bodin down to the onsjaught upon Lecky, in 
our own time, for drawing @ logical and_sci- 
entific conclusion from the doctrine that me- 
teorology is obedient to laws. 

We might go over the battle-fields of Car- 
tography and see how, at one period, on ac- 
count of expressions in Ezekiel, any map of 
the world which did not place Jerusalem in 
the center, was looked on as impious. 

We might go over the battle-fields of Polit- 
ical Economy, and note how a too literal in- 
terpretation of Scriptural texts regarding tak- 
ing interest for money wrought fearful in- 
jury, not only to the material interests, but 
also to the moral character of hosts of enter- 
prising and thrifty men, during ages. 

We might go over the battle-fields of So- 
cial Science in Protestant countries, and note 
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the opposition of conscientious men to the 
taking of the census in Sweden and in the 
United States, on account of the terms in 
which the numbering of Israel is spoken of 
in the Old Testament. 

And we might also see how, on similar 
grounds, religious ecruples have been avowed 


against so beneficial a thing as Life Insurance. 
(To be concluded.) 


The first and most vital requisite in dregg 
is that it should be comfortable, and conse. 
quently healthful, and perhaps it may justly 
be claimed that fashion and health are not 
so far apart now as formerly, and that the 
tendency is toward yet closer conformity 
with hygienic rules. 

In regard to the principle of beauty, as ap- 
plied to dress, I am aware of the earnest and 
well grounded concern which has been so long 
felt, that the attire shall not be of such a 
character as to minister to personal vanity; 
yet few, I believe, feel it wise utterly to dis. 


—_—_——-—-— oe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRENCH FASHIONS. 
BY 8s. R, 


In the Intelligencer, Third month 25th, I 
find a communication entitled ‘‘ The Empire 
of Fashion,” in which the writer takes rather 
a gloomy view of the thraldom of dress, as- 
cribing to those who have had authority in 
the state and in the family, a deliberate 
purpose to render women helpless and in- 
efficient by means of cumbrous and unhealth- 
ful attire, “in order to keep them at home 
in harmless submission.” 

But it has been found by thoee who have 
studied the annals of dress for a long period 
that there is hardly a fashion in the attire of 
either sex,no matter how extravagant and 
tasteless, but has had its counterpart or paral- 
lel in that of the other. Man’s attire has now 
settled down into a severe simplicity, adapted 
to the pureuit of the active business of life, 
while women, obeying a natural instinct, 
are clad in more elaborate draperies, which 
have in view not only the needed protection 
of the person, but its ornamentation, the con- 
cealment of defects, and a certain undefinable 
esthetic influence which they are not yet 
a to banish from the world. 

he Society of Friends has advocated 
Christian simplicity and economy in dress 
ever since its rise in the days of the Stuarts 
and of the English Commonwealth, but I 
question if the dress of that period would 
ever have been continued as a kind of reli- 
gious uniform, had-it not been so neat, so 
becoming, and so susceptible of elegance. 
Even this costume has varied with the times, 
and changes have been progressively adopted 
when these have been seen to be improve- 
ments; and now, many thoughtful Friends 
shrink frem adopting even this modified at- 
tire, because they feel that it has been the 
means of misleading many candid observers, 
who have deemed that our Society has at- 
tached an idea of sanctity to peculiarity. 
Failing, then, to assume the customary form 
of dress whieh the fathers and mothers of our 
church have so long used, it is inevitable 
that they must accept the ordinary costume 
of the times, only rejecting what seems to be 
inconsistent with good taste, Christian sim- 
plicity, and economy. 


in apparel. The natural world is a continual 
delight in contemplating the glorious perfec. 


see the principle of beauty ignored by the 
great Author of every good and perfect thing, 
whether we look inquiringly to the vast or 
the minute. Can we afford to vary from the 
order of the universe ? 

Healthfulness and comfort are the first. re- 
quisites in all cases, and where these higher 
uses of dress are sacrificed to the ower, weak- 
ness of character of some kind is indicated, 
As education dispels the ignorance which 
has so long antagonized the true advance- 
ment of women, dress will become more and 
more rational, and more and more in har- 
mony with the laws of beauty and fitness; 
and it will be seen that the “ true woman is 
the mistress, not the slave of fashion, that 
she admits it into her councils, but is never 
ruled by it.” 

Extreme ascéticism has always had its ad- 
vocates; and the various monastic orders 
which yet exist in Roman Catholic countries 
illustrate this principle carried to its ex- 
treme; yet the world seems pretty well con- 
vinced that the Capuchin, with his coarse 
brown woollen cloak, with its clumsy hood 
and rope girdle, his bare head and bare or 
sandaled feet, has not really found the wisest 
pathway to true holiness, Indeed, it is a 
question whether the artistic Frenchwoman, 
who seeks to beautify and vary her attire so 
as to make it a delight to beholders, is any 
further from the pathway of wisdom. During 
my late sojourn in the French Capital, I was 
particularly struck with the propriety, sim- 
plicity and economy of dress really observed 
by the people at large. I did not visit the 
theaters to which E. W. L. alludes in the 
article in. question, ard s0 can give no 
intelligent opinion in regard to the costumes 
there to be seen, but am fully of the opinion 
that the absurdity and extravagance in such 
places, would not be more marked than in 
the Quaker City. 

Far from being “ enslaved ” or “ crippled,” 
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Frenchwomen, according to my impression, 
are very actively engaged in important busi- 
ness and are well trained for their work. If 
we step into a restaurant, men waiters min- 
ister to our needs, but women keep the books 
and receive money; and in hotels, while 
coarser and more menial work is very prop- 
erly done by men, the more responsible offices 
are often filled with competent and educated 
women. “Madame” is quite as important 
a person io the household as “ Monsieur,” 
and shows by her cheerfulness, and by the 
independent dignity of her bearing that she, 
at least, has not been “kept at home in 
harmless submission.” 

My opinion is that we really do not adopt 
but pervert the fashions of the French, and 
that a really artistic Paris modiste would 
look with dismay on the inelegant, costly 
and cumbrous costumes supposed to be in 
the latest Fashion. 

Why can not America find something 
better than “demi-monde” dress to copy 
from the intelligent and versatile sons and 
daughters of France? Why do we not hum- 
bly imitate their wise and honorable states- 
manship which has raised from the ruins of 
the Empire such a creditable and even ad- 
mirable edifice of Republican and progressive 
liberty? Why do not our cities emulate the 
excellent municipal arrangements of the 
modern Babylon, its perfect cleanliness, its 
exquisite neatness as well as elegance, its 
cheerful order, and its wondrous police ar- 
rangements! 

The pre-eminence of the French in regard 
to the manufacture of articles of elegance and 
taste does not date back further than the 
reign of Henry IV (1589 to 1610.) This 
illustrious prince had been educated in the 
most hardy and simple manner, accustomed 
in his native land of Navarre to wear coarse 
clothes, eat plain food, take much active ex- 
ercise and bear the greatest fatigue. When 
he ascended the throne of France, all steel 
and linen goods, earthenware, and the finer 
articles of wearing apparel were brought 
from Italy and the Netherlands. But the 
king, wisely judging that it would be much 
better that these things should be made in 
France, established and fostered various 
manufactures; engaged artisans from differ- 
ent countries to superintend the works, al- 
lowing them to employ only French work- 
men and apprentices; so that France soon 
rivaled all other lands in the useful and the 
elegant arts. The favorite industry which 
claimed the care of this merry and wise king, 


80 justly beloved by his subjects, was that of 
silk manufacture, and this has ever since his 


day and increasingly from generation to gen- 
eration been a source of wealth to France. 
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Is it not fair to judge this people more as 


we should like to be judged ourselves, and 
may we not attribute the great wealth of 
France to the industry and frugality of her 
people, rather than to their cleverness in 
inventing absurd and costly costumes, and 
imposing them upon the docile nations of the 
earth ? 


I cannot liken the bright, glorious, hos- 


pitable and most delightful city of Paris to 
the “Babylon” of the Apocalypse which 
‘* became the habitation of devils, and the 
hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird.” 


Third mo., 1876. 





From the New York Daily Witness. 
INTERCOURSE WITH CHILDREN. 


Do you want to learn how to make chil- 


dren love you? Do you want the key that 
will unlock the innermost recesses of their 
nature ?—then sympathize with them always. 
Never allow yourself to ridicnle any of their 
little secrets. Neversay, “Oh, pshaw!” when 
they come toshow you a new kite or mar- 
velous top, and “I can’t be troubled,” when 
the hard knot won’t be untied, and two and 
two obstinately refuse to make four on their 
little slates. Kites and knots are only the 
precursors of older thoughts and deeper 
trials, which the parents may one day plead 
in vain to share. 
child’s ideas, however odd or absurd they 


Don’t laugh at any of a 


may seem to you; let them find your sympa- 
thy ready in all their wonderments and aspir- 
ations. Is there any man so wise in hig own 


conceit as to have forgotten that there was 
a time once when he was also a child? 


The little folks are too much crowded out 
in this world; people generally seem to think 
they can be put anywhere, or made to eat 
anything, or crammed into any out-of-the-way 


corner to amuse themselves anyhow. 


Oh, how much better is it for children to 
bring all their cares and troubles and temp- 
tations under the gentle eye of a kind parent! 
What a safe-guard it is for them to feel that 
there is always a kind ear to listen to their 
doubts and griefs, and a gentle shoulder for 
their little heads to nestle against. Respect 
their rights; never think you can say bitter 
things in their presence, or do unjust actions. 
They are the finest discriminators of fair and 
unfair in the world. Somebody says, “When 
you are inclined to be cross with children for 
being slow tu learn, just try a moment to 
write with your left hand. See how awkward 
it proves, and then remember that with chil- 
dren it is all left hand.” 

Preserve us from those precocious infants 
who spring up ready-made philosophers and 
casuists; cherry-cheeked little orphans are 
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infinitely preferable. Above all, do not be 
ashamed to let them know that you love 
them. Remember that they will be men and 
women some day, and the slightest word 
which may influence their future lives should 
become a thing of moment in your eyes. 





WorkKING AND Wartinc.—There are two 
things that always pay—working and waiting. 
Either is useless without the other. Both 
united are evincibly and inevitably triumph- 
ant. He who waits without working, is 
simply a man yielding to sloth and despair 
He who works without waiting, is ever fitful 
in his strivings, and misses results by impa- 
tience. He who works steadily and waits 
patiently may have a long journey before 
him, but at its clore he will find his reward. 
— Exchange. 


Sccqeraciansilllitestailii 
From the Methodist. 
SMALL SALARIES AND DISHONESTY. 


The people who live on small incomes are 
not so desperately unhappy, nor is their lot 
quite hopeless. Mothers who could not afford 
even one servant, have reared large families 
and furnished the country with ministers, 
lawyers, editors and statesmen. We pity 
those who sneer at them, much more than we 
pity these industrous and frugal husband and 
wives. Some false notions underlie the dis- 
credit attaching to such frugal living; we 
shall have more thieves than prison room, 
unless we get rid of these false notions. One 
of these false notions relates to our “ social 
position.” To maintain a social position, 
families take a two thousand-dollar house, 
rent out all the. best rooms, and live in the 
cellar and garret. The name is on the door- 
plate, the police-books, and the tax-lists, for 
that noble number in that fashionable street. 
The whole business is a miserable delusion. 
So it is urged that an office-holder must main- 
tain a certain social position. There is no 
must about it ; and if he has fitness for office, 
he will refuse to live a dollar beyond his in- 
come to serve the people, and he will serve 
them best by living within it. 

You cannot make people honest by paying 
them large salaries. Our public servants 
were less suspected, and a less number were 
guilty, when the salaries were smaller then 
now. It is living beyond income that has 
been with most defaulters the first step; and 
we say in all earnestness, that in every case, 
living beyond income was needless and crimi- 
nal. The great body of the people are in no 
mood to be trifled with by puerile pleas about 
social position and beautiful extravagance. 
That kind of life is essentially vulgar, because 
it lacks the highest culture, which is self- 

control and self-denial. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SOCIETY’S CARE FOR ITS MEMBERS, 


As a Society, Friends have always shown a 
watchful care over its members, and is it not 
worth while, at this time, to consider whether 
there is anything left undone, which should be 
attended to, in our capacity as a society, that 
would promote the best welfare of our mem- 
bers? The subject of a liberal school educa- 
tion is an important one, and many Friends 
are alive to its value; but do they sufficiently 
appreciate the guarded religious education 
contemplated by our discipline, and so much 
esteemed by early Friends? 

From the report of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Educational Committee we would infer not, 
and fear that little improvement in this re- 
spect need be looked for, though a few schools 
have been recently established. There are 
those, however, who are out of the reach of 
Friends’ schools, anxious concerned parents, 
who desire their children educated under the 
care of the society, but are helpless in this 
respect; their hands hang down in disccur- 
agement, and the religious family, of which 
they are members, offers no words of sympa- 
thy—no means of available relief ;—their 
children are being educated with those pro- 
fessing with other religious denominations, or 
with no profession at all. These children are 
expected to be consistent members of a society 
whose testimonies and rules of order they do 
not rightly value, and, perhaps, do not un- 
derstand. Can we expect such to grow up to 
be a strength to the society if they remain 
members at all, and will we not be quick to 
call them offenders when they violate a law 
of which they are ignorant? 

Is there not a responsibility here we have 
not yet recognized, and which should claim 
the immediate and earnest attention of con- 
cerned Friends, or of the Yearly Meeting? 

The inquiry arises, “would the establish- 
ment of a boarding-school by the Yearly 
Meeting furnish the relief sought? Could 
we not have an industrial-school, where with 
the usual branches of a practical and thorough 
common school education, instruction might 
be given in many of the different trades and 
industrial pursuits, allowing the labor of the 
pupil in part to compensate for instruction, 
thus bringing the expense of education within 


the reach of most of ourmembers. W.W.G. 
Third month 27th, 1876. 





“Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, 
vanity of vanities; all is vanity.”—Eccles., 
i, 2. 

To what did “the Preacher, the son of 
David, the King of Jerusalem,” here allude ? 
Surely, not to that wisdom and knowledge 
which he asked, when God appeared to him 
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in the “ night” and said, “Ask what I shall 
give thee.” 

Being “young,” and “the work great,” 
Solomon was impressed with the responsibili- 
ty devolving upon him, and replied, “ Let 
thy promise unto David, my father, be estab- 
lished, for Thou hast made me king over a 
people like unto the dust of the earth in mul- 
titude. Give me now wisdom and knowl- 
edge, that I may go out and come in before 
this people; for who can judge this Thy peo- 
ple that is so great.” 

Because it was in the king’s heart thus to 
fulfill his duty, and that he had not asked for 
riches or honor, his petition was granted, 
with the addition of wealth such as none of 
the kings before had known, and none that 
should come “after should have the like;” 
so that he surpassed all the monarchs “ of the 
earth for riches and wisdom.” Then, who so 
truly and emphatically could testify of the 
emptiness of the pomp and splendor attached 
to earthly greatness as one who had partaken 
in so unparalelled a degree of its highest 
honors? “I have seen all the works that 
are done under the,sun, and behold all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

The lesson embraced in this text is worthy 
of serious note. Excesses will always pro- 
duce like results. It doubtless has reference 
to the undue effort to accumulate and so 
beautify and embellish the innumerable ob- 
jects of the material world, that they would 
have a tendency to captivate the affections 
and lead the mind to endeavor to create an 
enduring happiness of sublunary things. We 
may infer that all that Svlomon possessed 
beyond what was essential to real comfort, 
was estimated by him as vanity, and pro- 
duced vexation of spirit. 

Neither houses nor land:, orchards nor 
pools of water, horsemen and chariots, nor 
servants to ride before nor run behind, nor 
all the products of Egypt, could yield the 
sweet repose the immortal part craves, nor 
prove as an anchor to the soul in times of 
trouble. Oh that the people would learn 
wisdom—would profit by experience, and 
seek happiness where it may be found, even 
in loving and serving God! Then would 
“Thy works praise Thee, O Lord, and Thy 
saints bless Thee,” and no complaints would 


be heard in our streets! Saran Hunt. 
Third month, 1876. 


“AS CRAPS€& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





How many ways there are in which we may 
be helpful to each other as we pass along 
through time! 

























hint, though in a very little matter. 
thought comes sometimes so suddenly to me, 
and differs so widely from the train of thought 
which I may have been indulging, that it 
seems even as a stranger, and at first I know 
neither its origin nor its mission. 
occasions I not unfrequently transfer the 
thought to paper, that at my leisure I may 
examine into its merits, and see if it is worth 
being stored away. 
sideration is, does it belong to me, to be placed 
in my own storehouse, or is it to be transmit- 
ted to the keeping of some of my friends, to 
furnish them with a crumb of refreshment 
for some season when other resources fail ? 





Sometimes we may be helped 


by a comparison of our every-day experiences 
with those of others; for, notwithstanding 
the diversity of our allotments, we have many 
things in common as regards the trials, the 
pleasures and the reponsibilities of life; and 
if, as we are told, “experience is the best 
teacher,” why may we not profit a little by 
that of another as well as our own? 


The words of the Prophet Isaiah, “that 


thou hide not thyself from thy own flesh,” 
may be applied to this point, inciting us to 
let our experiences be known to our fellow- 
probationers. 


Now I am about to practice upon the above 
A 


On such 


And then the next con- 


I find, my dear ——, that this considera- 


tion involves much feeling, and I not unfre- 
quently adopt the conclusion that the mission 
of my thought ends with myself; for in this 
busy world we very often need a something 
to arrest us in our mental wanderings, in or- 
der that we may fix our attention upon the 
realities of our veing; and the little stranger 
thought may, if received and entertained, 
prove even as an angel whose ministrations 


will be blessed to us. 
Perhaps thou wilt say I attach too great 


importance to the little duty of sharing-with 
a neighbor what we may have in our every- 


day cup. It may beso; but I think we are 
more helped sometimes by little things that 
come within the range of our daily ken than 
we are by the knowledge of circumstances 
that may occur but once in a life-time, and 
perhaps never come to us. The one we can 
take and make our own; and, if it tells us of 
a mistake, we may be thereby warned to avoid 
the same error; while the other, not being on 
a level with our experience, passes for noth- 
ing, notwithstanding its greater abstract im- 
portance. 

I will close my rambling note with a fur- 
ther quotation from Isaiah, in which he elo- 
quently portrays the blessings promised to 
those. who faithfully carry out the law of love 
toward their fellow-beings: ‘“ Then shall thy 
light break forth as the morning, and thy 
health shall spring forth speedily; thy right- 
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eousness shall go before thee, and the glory 
of the Lord shall be thy rearward. Then 
shalt thou call, and the Lord shall answer; 
thou shalt cry, and He shall say, Here I am.” 





We often judge our fellow-man too harshly. 
My mind has been dwelling on Peter. He 
evidently did not understand the Master or 
himself. Strong and bold in the assertion 
that he would go with Him to prison and to 
death, he weakly gave way before an excited 
multitude, and denied that he knew Him. 
Notwithstanding this, when asked by Jesus 
if he loved Him, his reply finally was, ‘ Thou 
knowest all things; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” And so it is, my sister, in the deep 
recesses of man’s mind—there is a love of 
good, hidden from the sight of man and pub- 
licly denied, and yet true and fervent. It is 
He only who knows all things that knows of 
this love, and it is this love that works out 
the salvation of men. But we do not see it 
in each other, and therefore we too frequently 
indulge in condemnation for want of knowl- 


edge. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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Nore.—In copying, for our paper, the 
article on Watkins’ Glen, Goldsmith was 
mentioned by mistake for Campbell, in con- 
nection with the valley of Wyoming. The 
error was not observed until seen in print. 


Epiror1aAL Note.—We have abundant 
evidence, from various quarters, that the in- 
terest of our readers in the contributions of 
our European Correspondent, continued, as 
they were, through nearly two volumes of 
our paper,, has been kept up to the last. It 
falls to the lot of few persons to be able to 
present the impressions made upon their 
minds during such a journey, in a manner to 
make those who stay at home sharers in the 
interest and pleasure attendant upon travel. 

We have been kindly permitted to copy 
from a journal, kept by a Friend resident in 
London, (Eng.), since deceased, who, with 
his wife and daughter, made a visit to the 
“Holy Land,” in 1869. The journal was 
written solely for the gratification of rela- 
tives and friends; but the familiar style, and 
the sprightly narration of simple incidents, 
we think rather add to, than diminish its 
interest. 





INTERNATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONFER: 
ENCE.—We have received a circular, issued 
by the National Temperance Society, calling 
an International Temperance Conference, 
to meet in Philadelphia on Third-day, Sixth 
month 13th, 1876. It is expected that the 
Conference will continue in session three 
days. 

A series of papers, embracing a condensed 
history of the origin, and work of the vari- 
ous Temperance organizations, etc., will be 
presented by able and thoroughly competent 
writers. 

The committee cordially and earnestly in- 
vite delegates from all religious bodies in 
sympathy with the objects of the Conference, 
and from all Temperance Societies. 





Wuat WE OwE To our Soctery.— When 
we hear of the large sums of money ex- 
pended in the erection and furnishing of 
many of the houses for worship in our city 
and elsewhere, and of the amounts that are 
yearly raised to keep up religious services 
therein, we are led to think that Friends 
have yet to learn the art of giving for the 
maintenance of their meetings. 

If we have no minister, at a large salary, 
to support, no choir or organist to employ, 
—and no expenses incurred in keeping up 
ordinances and sacraments, we do have 
needy brethren and sisters to look after and 
assist, and, by the form of church organiza- 
tion that holds us together, we are as truly 
bound to provide for them as if they were of 
our own immediate households. In this lies 
the difference between ourselves and most 
other religious bodies, for while a measure 
of support is handed forth to the needy in 
some denominations, in many-cases they are 
left to State and municipal charities, without 
any provision being made--to better their 
temporal condition. 

The heating and lighting of our meeting 
houses, and the care required to keep them 
in order, cannot cost much less than is paid 
for like expenses in the other houses for 
worship, so that there is need for us to exam- 
ine into this matter, that we may know 
where we stand, and be satisfied that our 
whole duty in respect to giving is discharged. 
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There is no reason why a Friend should 
contribute less to advance the objects of the 
religious society of which he is a member, 
than do the members of any other society. 
We know that it takes money to carry on 
any human organization. And the church, 
which, in its offices and operations, was in- 
tended to embrace every object that has for 
its ultimate end the temporal, as well as the 
spiritual, good of all over whom it exerts an 
influence should, by benevolent, educational 
and social means, carry out the grand idea 
of brotherhood, upon which its foundations 
were laid. And as we come more and more 
to recognize this brotherhood, and the equal- 
ity of right to all the privileges of children 
of one common Father which it teaches, we 
are made to realize that we hold all that we 
possess for the common good. 

If we are blessed with abundance, we ought, 
as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God, 40 consider ourselves accouutable to 
Hitn for the use we make of the increase 
thereof. 

The whole teaching of the religion of 
Jesus is opposed to the accumulation of great 
riches. It does not rebuke the diligent, 
far-sighted man, who, Ly steadfast, honest 
effurt, adds largely to his worldly posses- 
sions ; but it does wholly forbid the hoarding 
of the increase, as opposed to every principle 
of generous feeling towards our less favored 
brethren, and contrary to the practise and 
example of all those whose lives have been 
the best exponents of the Divine perfection. 

While, in the early days of the disciples, 
it was found necessary to have all things in 
common, and no man counted aught that he 
possessed his own; the condition of society 
and the advanced civilization of the age in 
which we live, give greater breadth to human 
effort, and stronger incentives to accumulate 
for individual benefit. 

It is no part of the office of a church or- 
ganization to control the resources of its 
members, or to fix the limit of their gifts; 
but it has the right to expect liberal, gener- 


ous support in all its humane and Christian 
efforts, and that every member will give 
willingly and without stint, according to 
the measure of success that has blest his 
worldly efforts. 


MARRIED. 


COMLY—WILDMAN.—On the 9th of Third mo., 
1876, at the residence of the bride’s mother, Anda- 
lusia, Bucks county, Pa , under the care of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, Edward Comly, of Byberry, Phil- 
adelphia, to Lavinia, daughter of the late Joshua 
K. Wildman. 


WEBSTER—TOMLINSON.—On the 16th of Third 
month, 1876, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
under the care of Byberry Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Harris Webster to Mary Anna Tomlinson, daughter 
of Watson Tomlinson. 
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DIED. 


COOK.—Peacefully passed away on the evening 
of the 13th of Second month, 1876, Henry W Cook, 
in the 69th year of his age. 

As his thoughts dwelt upon the event which he 
foresaw was near, he expressed himself as fully re- 
signed to the will of God, not one doubt arising to 
disturb his peace. His death was one long to be 
remembered—not dead, but sweetly sleeping ; ‘‘pass- 
ing from one life to another,” as he said almost as 
the messenger of departure was approaching. As 
he lived so he died. ‘‘ almost in glory,” he said, 
and expired. 

He was born in Washington, Pa., and was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, to which his parents 
belonged. When about 23 years of age he went to 
Baltimore, where he married and has since resided. 
He was engaged in mercantile business till within 
the last seven or eight years, when he retired from 
its active pursuits. His active disposition, how- 
ever, never allowed him to be idle, and he was con- 
stantly employed in some good work either for his 
family or others. Many in the community in which 
he lived will miss him where his kindly sympathy 
was so much felt. Around the hearthstone of his 
family, however, was where his love shone most 
conspicuously. No sacrifice was too great and no 
duty too burdensome if thereby the happiuess of one 
member of it would be enhanced. His memory and 
the memory of his goodness is cherished as a price- 
less legacy. 

CUTLER.—At the residence of her son, in Cecil 
county, Md., Third month 28th, 1876, Miriam Cut- 
ler, aged 85 years; a member of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting. 

TUPMAN.—In this city, on the 23d of Third mo., 
1876, William W. Tupman, in the 23d year of his 
age. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
INDIANS. 


Delegates from the Executive Committees 
of the Seven Yearly Meetings of Friends, 
who have charge of the Indians in the 
Northern Superintendency, met in Washing- 
ton, on the 30th and 31st ultimo, to consider 
the present aspect of the Indian question as 
it relates to the Society of Friends. Since 
they accepted the Agency, by invitation of 
President Grant, in 1869, this greatly 
wronged people have been raised from a 
state of semi-barbarism to partial civiliza- 
tion, cultivating the arts of civilized life and 
gradually coming under humanizing and 
Christian influences. As the question now 
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oe itself, it appears probable that the 
umane policy of the President is likely to 
be changed. . The Committee on Appropria- 
tions, of the House of Representatives, has 
introduced a proposition to transfer the In- 
dian Bureau to the War Department, which 
will soon be considered in Committee of the 
Whole, in the following language: 

“That the management of all Indian 
affairs, and of all matters arising out of 
Indian relations, be, and the same are hereby 
transferred from the Department of the 
Interior to the War Department, and the 
same are hereby placed under the Secretary 
of War, agreeably to such regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe. And provided, 
further, That the office of Indian affairs is 
hereby abolished, and the execution of all 
laws, and parts of laws, applicable to the 
management of Indian affairs, and of matters 
arising out of Indian relations, is hereby 
lodged with the Secretary of War. And 
provided, further, That the duties now being 
entrusted to, and performed by Indian 
agents and other officials and employees of 
every kind and description, will be performed 
by officers, soldiers and employees of the 
army.” 

At the time of their visit the President 
was indisposed and unable to see the Dele- 
gates, but they had interviews with the officers 
of the Indian Department, and with promi- 
nent members of both Houses of Congress. 
A respectful remonstrance against the pro- 
posed measure was prepared and presented 
by Senator Morton, of Indiana, and Repre- 
sentative Townsend, of Pennsylvania. The 
provisions of the Bill will be strenuously 
opposed, and, though there may be some 
modifications, it is feared that a majority of 
the present Congress will favor the transfer. 
Should this be the case, it is probable Friends 
will be released from the further charge of 
the Indians, and that much that has been 


gained will be lost. A DELEGATE. 
Fourth mo. 2, 1876. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN THE EAST, 
IN THE SPRING OF 1869. 


No. 1. 


Third mo. 1st.—It was a stormy day when 
we arrived at Brindisi. We had traveled by 
the long, unbroken line (except the necessary 
packet service and changes of stations at 
some of the larger towns), from London via 
Paris, Turin and Ancona, over the newly- 
opened Mount Cen‘s railway—that wonderful 
work of engineering enterprise and skill. 

This route is not only the quickest, but 
also involves the shortest possible sea passage 
to the East: and, therefore, commends itself 


strongly to those of weak stomachs and some- 
what light heads. The threatening appear- 
ance of the weather, the previous evening, 
had considerably increased, and ended in the 
wind rising, with heavy rain all night. Ags 
we ran down the eastern coast of Italy we 
could see the white-crested waves of the 
Adriatic, wildly tossing themselves into the 
sheen whenever the proximity to the shore- 
line, and the moon breaking through the 
edges of the clouds, rendered the sea visible, 
and heard them thundering against the shore, 
It blew a perfect hurricane by the time we 
reached Brindisi, where we were to take the 
steamer to Alexandria, sailing that evening 
in course. 

We were a mixed party, made up of a 
variety of elements, attracted together by a 
common object, under the organization and 
management of Thomas Cook, well known as 
having s0 many years successfully conducted 
numerous British, and gradually extending 
continental excursions; but never before 
having undertaken a trip to the East. He 
had gone on before, to conduct the first sec- 
tion of the party up the Nile as far as the 
first cataract, while we, who were less ambi- 
tious, followed on under the able leadership 
of John Ripley, to meet together at the 
Pyramids,—our ultimate destination in Low- 
er Egypt,—or some earlier point, before pro- 
ceeding to Palestine. 

The great advantage of an organization of 
this kind is, that everything being planned 
and settled beforehand, with all the needful 
arrangements as to hotels, conveyances, rail- 
road tickets, steamers, &¢., we are not troub- 
led with any of those doubts and anxieties, 
or the bargainings, disputes, and other causes 
of unpleasantness which often occupy and 
waste so much time, and mar the pleasure, 
especially in unknown and untried journey- 
ing. And, therefore, we had nothing to do 
but to find fault and grumble in bad weather, 
with the compensation of having our whole 
time at our command for observation and 
enjoyment when it was otherwise. ; 

The time appointed for the sailing of our 
steamer was 9 o’clock in the evening, which 
gave us the rest of the day to look about us 
at Brindisi; but it rained and blew so hard 
that we were quite unable to do justice to the 
numerous remains of antiquity with which 
this city, the Brundusium of the Romans, 
abounds. Its present appearance is decayed 
and miserable enough, but may revive with 
the popularity of the newly-opened line of 
rail. : 

The accommodation at the hotel is not 
such as modern traveling requires, but, no 
doubt, will improve on demand. Some of 
our more enterprising gentlemen sallied out 
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to explore, but were driven back by the vio- 
lence of the wind andrain. During a partial 
lull in the atorm, most of our party suc- 
ceeding in making our way along one or two 
ill-paved, crooked, dilapidated streets, to th 
two noble marble columns, the great objects 
of interest in the place, that stood at the head 
of the ancient ‘“ Appian Way.” The one 
nearly perfect, the other broken, and more 
than half of it having disappeared ; they are 
still very beautiful in their decay. There 
are attempts at restoration, which, it is to be 
hoped, will not entirely spoil them. Near the 
same spot, reached by scrambling over some 
heaps of rubbish at the topof a flight of di- 
lapidated stone steps, is a dirty, blue wooden 
door, said to belong to the house where Virgil 
died. The lower part is inhabited by a mis- 
erable family ; the inside was so dark and 
dismal, and altogether so close and filthy, 
that those who ventured in were glad to make 
their escape into the open air as quickly as 
a. A poor Italian boy who did not 
eg, but evidently hoped to pick up something 
by his attention and services, was shivering 
in the cold and wet. 

The rain continued furious; and, as we 
looked out at sea, beyond the harbor, which 
we could not help doing, the prospect was 
anything but encouraging. The wild, white- 
. erested, mountainous billows were lashed, as 
it were, into madness, and seemed as if they 
must inevitably devour everything entrusted 
to their mercy. Some of our party began to 
be a little faint-hearted, and would willingly 
have delayed the departure of the steamer, 
by application to the authorities, at least for 
that night, feeling that it was like tempting 
Providence to put to sea in such a gale. 
But, being a mail-boat, unless it was abso- 
lutely impracticable to sail, the captain had 
no such power, but instead of listening to 
any such dereliction, he only ordered us on 
board at half-past five instead of nine o’clock, 
in order to make sure of getting clear of the 
harbor and the adjacent rocks before daylight 
had quite failed. This was his only anxiety, 
for, once fairly out to sea, he had perfect 
confidence in the trustworthiness of his ship, 
and in his own command of her. 

It was a severe struggle to get down to the 
vessel against the violence of the wind, which 
it was difficult to stand against in the street, 
and through the wet and mud of the quay; 
and, as we were hurried on board, it was 
rough work and not without peril. The 
confusion was too great to admit of our iden- 
tifying and reclaiming the whole of our 
personal luggage before everything was 
ordered down and the hold closed, which was 


rolling was such as speedily to take away al 
thought or care about luggage, or anything 
else but scrambling into our respective berths 
as quickly as possible, which was not effected 
without difficulty and some accident. 

The laboring of the machinery, and the 
thundering of the angry waves against the 
windows of the berths, occasionally with a 
violence as if to gain admittance, only the 
more ferociously because it was in vain, 
lasted far into the night. Toward morning 
there was some abatement, and, the captain 
having run across to the lee shelter of the 
Ionian Islands, we were surprised and de- 
lighted to find ourselves, at day-break, run- 
ning in a comparatively smooth channel be- 
tween Cephalonica and Ithica. Zante was 
ahead; Patras and the coast of the Morea in 
the further distance. Most of these islands 
are rugged and lofty, with fine, bold rocky 
promontories, snow still remaining on the 
higher summits, beautiful and verdant below. 
The effect of sailing among them, frequently 
in land-locked channels, reminding strongly 
of the finer portions of our Scotch Loch and 
Highland scenery, was almost magical. It 
was an interlude of unexpected enjoyment, 
so long as our course lay among the shelter 
of these islands. On getting out tosea again 
we caught the turbulence and grand swell of 
the Mediterranean once more Passed south 
of Crete, and somewhere about there, must 
have crossed the track of the apostle Paul, 
on those fourteen dreadful days. The re- 
mainder of the voyage is out of sight of 
land, the African coast not being visible 
before the first objects that catch the eye in 
the approach to Alexandria. The weather 
had moderated, the sun rose cloudless, and we 
steamed into the harbor, about 10 o’clock, on 
the morning of the 5th. 

Who can describe the strange and striking 
scene that presents itself on first entering the 
harbor of Alexandria? It farsurpassed any- 
thing I had pictured or been able to gather 
from books. The white flat-roofed houses, 
the cupolas, towers, minarets and public 
buildings, of a type entirely different from 
our own, all bright and basking in the bril- 
liant sunshine; the magnificent shipping in 
the harbor, with the colors of all nations 
flying, the handsome Turkish flag predomi- 
nent, the multitudinous small craft of every 
variety, with their gay and motley crews of 
every complexion and every costume, jabber- 
ing and gesticulating with the utmost energy, 
formed a whole of such thorough oriental- 
ism, almost without European dilution, that. 
it seemed as if we had been dropped sudden- 
ly into the arena of another planet. No sooner 


very annoying, but as soon as the ship was| had we cast anchor than we were boarded by 


safely out of the harbor, the pitching and|a boat’s crew of solemn, dignified officials. 
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Their duty being over, the usual attacks upon | every spot where the grateful moisture could are be 
us and our luggage, by the legion of| reach—mesembreanthemum chrystallinum tak- mosqu 
smaller boat’s crews, would have been over-| ing the place of our common plantage on all count! 
whelming but for a commissioner, who came} the waste ground by the roadsides. We assidu 
on board, pre-engaged by our conductor to| walked out to the sea shore, where a small presen 
- take special charge of us and our affairs. | Doric temple has lately been uncovered from antly 


The Custom House was got through in the 


the accumulations of sand. Though much The 
usual manner, for the whole party, without 


dilapidated, the worn and broken columns 


ive & 
much difficulty. stood out in fine relief against the clear blue ed 
Then came the harum-scarum drive in an|sea and sky. Thence to the remains of a the s 
omnibus and some rickety carriages, through | large Roman camp, evidently a place of ce 
narrow, crooked, close, uneven streets, crowd- | great strength in former times. Many acres camel 
ed with a motley, variously clad, and half|of the rough waste were covered with the | gethe 
clad populatioa, mingled up with donkeys, | fragments of broken Roman pottery. This 9 ame 
mules, small bony horses, a few camels, mul- | spot was likewise the scene of more modern mule: 
titudes of lazy dogs,— men of every class and | conflicts, ance, 
color, white, black and deep intermediate} We already begin to feel the glare of the erous 
hues; priests, professors, Rabbi, peddlers,| sun as something quite different from what tion, 
drinkers, smokers, idlers, beggars,—women | we are accustomed in our own country ; but car 
veiled up to the eyes; the air reeking with | the heat is not yet really oppressive, and the head: 
the most abominable smells—to our hotel, in| evenings are cool and balmy. What with artic 
the long open square or platz near the centre| the Mohametan Sabbath on Sixth-day, the riety 
of the city. It is impossible to do justice, by | Jewish on Seventh-day, and the Christian on town 
any description, to this wonderful place and | First-day, there is naturally but little gen- ther 
population, and to the entirely different | eral observance of either. There was, how- imp 
aspect of human life, men and things into| ever, a marked quietness in the streets of railv 
which we are at once plunged upon first set-| Alexandria this evening. On ordinary days ruth 
ting foot within this centre, or cess-pool of | the shops mostly close regularly from 12 to 8 and 
the three old continents. o’clock throughout the East. to tl 
We visited the Pasha’s palace, most gor-| Third mo. 8th.—We left Alexandria, by ener 
geous in gildings, tapestry and furniture, | the 8 o’clock express train thie morning, for nev 
Cleopatra’s Needle, the Viceroy’s garden, on | Cairo, 130 miles. The same strange scenes and 








an artificial branch of the Nile, open to the| of life and manners, in the aspect of man 


















at 

public on certain days; Pompey’s pillar, | and animals, and of nature, presented them- ther 
overlooking the great uniuclosed cemetery, | selves in the omnibus drive to the station, no & 
—a perfect wilderness of densely crowded | through a part of the city we had not been 
white and painted Egyptian tombs. This|in before. The more we see of it the more 
drive gave us a view of the greater part of | we become con:cious of how utterly different 
the city. It presented a repetition, for the| the Oriental type of life and civilization are 
most part, of all the features we had previ-| from ours. The camel among animals, and Our 
ously noticed on first entering it, with some| the palm among plants, are striking repre- We 
new ones. The retrospect of the first day in| sentatives of some of the peculiar character- But 
Egypt is that of intense sadness and melan-| istics. I must not forget the atately features Stil 
choly, on witnessing the general decay, the| of the latter, either singly, as it sometimes oa 
aspect of human life, and the social condi-| sends its magnificent fronds out of an adjoin- ee 
tion, exhibited in this once flourishing capi-|ing court-yard, right over the tops of the Unt 
tal, the former high seat of Jewish learning, | houses,—or in a grove, the grand and solemn Hin 
and of early Christian civilization. appearance of which, when finely grown, our He 

Two more days were spent in Alexandria, | conservatory specimens give us no idea. On a 
partly in social visiting, without materially | leaving Alexandria, the rail soon crosses the Sto 
altering our impressions of the place, though, | broad, shallow expanse of.-Lake Mareotis. An 
perhaps, it rather improved upon us, or, we| Flights of strange birds were disturbed from He 

came more used to it. On one of the| its waters. The general aspect of the coun- An 
afternoons we went out to Ramle, by theshort | try is that of a dead level. Every rising bit 
suburban rail, on the kind invitation of 8.| of ground, even of the smallest elevation Th 
§. Allen, to his country villa there. They | above the surrounding plain, is occupied by So 
call it in the ‘‘ Desert,” and strange and arid | an Arab village. Most of these are misera- Th 
are the features of the country as soon as we | ble, consisting of hovels built of baked mud, A 
leave Alexandria behind us, until we reach| or mere holes scooped out of the ground, : 
this oasis of genteel suburban residences. | often filthy in the extreme, and abounding Pi 
An entirely novel and beautiful flora, mostly | in animals, like the Irish cabin; sheep, Fo 
of crassalaceous sea-side plants, adorned | goats, fowls and kine, but not the pig. There Li 
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are better towns, here and there, with the 
mosque and minaret. On the whole, the 
country is very thickly inhabited, and being 
assiduously cultivated, without enclosures, 
presents, at this time of the year, a luxuri- 
antly rich and green appearance. 

The poor Arabs tend their cattle and other 
live stock with the utmost care, and seem 
affectionately attached to them. Many of 
the scenes presented were those of antique, 
peaceful, pastoral beauty. The picturesque 
camel might be seen ploughing, yoked to 


gether with the ox or buffalo ; and strings of 


camels carrying their burdens, with asses, 
mules and a breed of small horses in abund- 
ance, on the roads or about the towns. Num- 
erous water-wheels, for the purposes of irriga- 
tion, are a peculiar feature; and the women 


carrying water in “amphore” on their 
heads, bespoke the need and value of that 


article. The costumes added no small va- 


riety; and in the neighborhood of the better 
towns, or at the more populous stations, where 
there was room for display, often grand and 
Irreverent as the 
railway and the telegraph wires appear, 
ruthlessly invading these primitive scenes, 
and in their precision and speed so opposed 
to the native deliberate habits and lack of 
energy, the cheapest class of carriages is, 
nevertheless, greatly patronized by the Arabs, 
and the gaiety and hubbub are often like that 
They may, 
therefore, prove to be educational means of 


imposing in the extreme. 


at a crowded [Irish station. 


no small potency. 


_—_—_——)46-e—” 
From “ Light thro’ a Lattice.” 
FORGIVENESS. 

J. A, BE. BROWN. 


Our Father is more pitiful than men; 

We offer mercy to our fellow-men, 

But His is tender mercy—changeless love ; 
Still watching the returning step to see, 
And lead it upwards to its home above. 
Still, His untiring gentleness to prove, 

He does not wait the sinner to befriend 
Until he has repented ; but, to draw 

Him fearless unto His patient breast, 

He doth sweet messages of kindness send, 
Gives every gift, except the gift of rest: 
For that divinest Love’s unchanging law 
Stores for His servants only. But all bright 
And lovely things He scatters from man’s birth : 
He pours His sunshine on the sinner’s head, 
And lends him all the glory of the earth. 
Human forgiveness seldom learns of Him. 

But seldom do we rear in perfectness, 

The floweret fair of the celestial land ; 
Sometimes we boast its beauty, when ’tis like 
The thistle on some rough and stony ground,— 
A crimson tuft of scented down within, 
Fragrant with honied perfumes, but around, 

A circle of sharp prickles, which each spike 
Plants in the hand that would the blossom win. 
Forgiveness should be love’s forgetfulness,— 
Like the warm welcome of a father’s hand. 
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Oh! let us all learn kindness from our Lord ; 
Compassion which remembers all the pain 
The sinner suffers, and, by patience led, 
Returns to raise the fallen yet again, 

When roads are icy and cold winds abroad ; 
Which watches as we watch by a sick bed, 
Longing the anguish should vot be in vain ; 
Repentance, crowning with the peace of God. 
Teach us, O Saviour, by Thy Spirit meek! 

O give us this sweet plant which cannot grow 
But as Thou plants it in our thirsty ground,— 
Thy tender mercy. Send us forth to seek 

In Thy dear name the lost, till they are found 
And brought into Thy fold, weary and weak, 
Until Thy perfect love the wanderers know. 








FOR THE YOUNG. 


From The British Friend. 
THE TWO PRISCILLA GURNEYS. 


It is remarkable enough that in two gen- 





erations in the same family, two such women 
as these two Priscillas should have appeared. 
Very few even of the later of these genera- 
tions survive; and to the present, if any 
really adequate description were offered of 
these two—both of them ministers of the So- 
ciety of Friends—whether as respects their 
spiritual gifts, their intellectual superiority, 
or their surpassing personal beauty and at- 
tractiveness, such description would seem so 
exaggerated, not to say fabulous, that it must 


be declined. But some remembrance of 


“ Priscilla Gurney, Jun,” the sister of Joseph 


John Gurney, may be retained by a larger 
number (though she died a young woman), 
than that of her father’s (John Gurney’s) 
first cousin, the “ Priscilla Hannah Gurney,” 
of whom, in the first place, some mention 
must be made. Owing to the close friendship 
between her and my grand-uncle, Richard 
Reynolds (whose house, whether at Coalbrook 
Dale, or afterwards in Bristol, was always 
her home for a large portion of her time), she 
was, from my earliest memory till her death 
in 1828, a very marked and most interesting 
figure upon the scene of social and domestic 
life. But, while desirous to record a slight 
notice of the “Two Priscillas,” it must be 
done very much in some words of others that 
may not be known to the reader, because 
more especially in reference to P.’H. G., the 
maternal friend of my own indebted youth, 
it would be difficult for me to employ words 
of my own that should not appear immoder- 
ate and overcharged; nor will any attempt 
at a memoir be made in either case. The 
“testimonies’”’ of both—copies of which can 
always be obtained at Devonshire House for 
a small copying fee—are sufficieutly full, both 
as to life, character and ministry to satisfy 
any wish for’ particulars; while their inser- 
tion here would obviously encumber so slight 
a record, and quite change its purpose. 
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A gifted author, Mary Ann Schimmel- 
penninck, (whose mother was a Barclay) 
says in her “ Autobiography :”—* Towards 
the end of the autumn, (1789) my cousin 
Priscilla Hannah Gurney, sister to my cousin 
‘Christiana, paid usa visit. The anticipation 
of this visit was a very great pleasure to me. 
My cousin Priscilla was one of those persons 
whom no one, having once seen, could ever for- 
get. The remembrance of her became en- 
shrined in one’s memory. It combined the 
expression of holiness and purity with that of 
the greatest delicacy of perception and intel- 
ligent flexibility both of mind and heart. 
Her stature was small, but perfect in sym- 
metry ; her features were chiseled with ex- 
quisite delicacy ; her countenance announced 
the deep peace and sensibility which arise 
from a finely-perceptive intellect, combined 
with placid and serene affections. She had 
what is called a helmeted eyelid, and a beau- 
tiful and serenely-arched eyebrow, which con- 
tributed to the devout and tranquil expres- 
sion; whilst her dark and intelligent eyes, 
her well-developed eyebone and beautifully- 
formed nose indicated at once strength and 
acuteness of intelligence and great delicacy 
of taste. Her costume was that of the strict- 
est Friends of that day. How well I remem- 
ber her coarse stuff gown contrasted with the 
exquisite beauty and delicacy of her hands 
and arms, her snow-white handkerchief, and 
her little grey shawl; her dark brown hair 
divided after the manner of a Gothic arch 
over her fair forehead. Then she wore a black 
silk hood over her cap, and over all a black | 
beaver bonnet, in the shape of a pewter plate, | 
which was then esteemed the official dress of 
the gallery. Her voice was most musical and 
enchanting : as clearness with brilliance was 
the characteristic of my mother’s voice, so 
sweetness and flexibility were those of my 
cousin’s. My mother’s words delighted and 
animated the mind; my cousin’s descended 
like dew on the soul, penetrating and abiding 
there, and, after many days, bringing forth 
fruit. It was a common observation with 
those who cursorily saw her, that she 
wanted but the wings to be an angel. Such | 
was my cousin. Her visit to us was made under | 
peculiar circumstances. I know not if I 
mentioned that my cousins, Christiana and 
Priscilla, were the daughters of my aunt, 
Lady Watson, by her first husband, Mr. 
Gurney. They were then nominally Friends, 
though not strict ones. My uncle Watson 
was in the habit of spending the winter in 
town, thesummer at Seagrove, and the spring 
and autumn were generally. passed at the 
Crescent in Bath. This city was distin- 
guished at that time for its religious and lit- 
erary society. Amongst the most prominent | 
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were Mr., afterwards the celebrated Dr. Her. 
schell, David Hartley and his sisters, and the 
Bowdler family. Alll these were united in 
friendship with my uncle. With Mrs. Frances 
Bowdler my cousin Priscilla formed a close in. 
timacy. She was a clever woman, had g 
strong mind, and was thoroughly devoted to 
the English, or what was then called the 
High Church. It is no wonder that Priscilla, 
who was then under deep religious impreg- 
sions, turned from the mistiness of most 
Friends’ books of that day, and sought in. 
struction from a person who appeared really 
devoted to God, as well as perfectly grounded 
in the principles of her faith. To Mrs. Bow. 
dler, then, my cousin turned, and under her 
influence.joined the communion of the Church 
of England. But my cousin has often told 
me, that when she was baptized, and when 
she received the Holy Communion, she had 
such a deep feeling that she was merely com- 
plying with empty ceremonies, that she could 
scarcely refrain from leaving the Church, and 
Guetii Gilaway. . 2.0. 2s 8 SG 
About this time a proposal of marriage was 
made to her, by the possessor of one of the most 
noted and beautiful places in England, 
Wearied with all she had gone through, her 
heart seemed inclined to turn to some otber 
thing; and I have heard that her taste, and, 
to a certain degree, her affections, were so far 
drawn forth, that she was on the point of ac- 
cepting her suitor. When all seemed nearly 
concluded, it suddenly came into her mind, 
“Shall I bind myself to man while I am ig- 
norant what is my real tie to God?” She at 
once changed her course, dismissed her ad- 
mirer, threw off her profession of belonging 
to the English Church, and determined, what- 
ever the consequences, that she would take no 
rest in anything till God should lift up upon 
her the light of His countenance, and show 
His will respecting her. That day there was 
a large and splendid party at the house. I 
have heard from one who was present, that 
my cousin Priscilla’s appearance was radiant 
in beauty and elegant in fashion, so as to 
rivet the eyes of all ; it seemed as if she alone 
were seen. From that party she went up into 
her room, locked her door, and casting herself 
prostrate before God, in the despair of her 
heart, made a sort of vow that she would 
never leave that room till she had obtained 
some light upon her path. Into the conflict 
that followed, it is not for me to enter. Suf- 
fice it to say that, at the end of several days, 
she came out of her room in the attire of a 
plain Friend: peace was upon her counte- 
nance, stability and serenity were in her 
manner. The habitual presence of a plain 
Friend would have been an anomaly in the 
circle of my uncle Watson; and, cordially 
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Or scnnpuststnnsneyymatinyeteaescantenianiasitipiralainaa oe aaaeacaninarasaananannamcaraetiscnscessiimella 
united though they were, such a position adeeas = pa 
would have involved trial to my cousin her- Shine didn ‘ithe: tances Wabae — 
elf. It was therefore arranged that it would | "Hospital .vssssse.sceccee veesses sssseseee] 3.43] 5.60 
be best for her to select a home amongst her - = 
many attached friends, who had been long aiaatihiaie  etiadeakaininiies 
walking in the path she had now chosen. ‘ P 
To be continued. Dearus during the month, being four 
~~ current weeks for each year........ | 1584 | 1527 
DisEAst CAUSED BY THE Passtons.— s 
Prof. R. W. Richardson, in an article upon a aT | Deg. 
“Induced Disease from the Influence of the Ss — Reape ors ee of 
Passions,” in the Popular Science Monthly, the 3d month for the past YOATS| ....0000. | 39.16 


Highest mean of temperature during) 

that entire period, 1871... .......00 ss. heseccsane 48.70 
Lowest mean of temperature during! 
that entire period, 1843..........scscce|seseeeeee| 30.00 


eays that of all the passions, as anger, fear, 
hatred, grief, acting most severely upon the 
physical life, the first is the most injurious. 
“He is a man very rich indeed in physical 

ower,” says the author, “‘ who can affor.! to 
i angry.” The effect of rage upon the heart 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. | 2875 | 1876 
Inches. | Inches. 





First month, per Pennsylvania Hos- 





: : RET cacac- ecaccccanenqnndanaaeell nsadshpancee 2.36 | A 
is to produce a permanent disorder and ir- nicest month, per Pennsylvania foe. | 3.03 
regular motion, as is well known. This} pital... MB secsecyees| 2.84 2.68 
sometimes is so severe as to cause instant | Third month, per Pennsylvania Hos- 
death, and is more to be avoided than almost pital seneerecewessssseesccsecessseeseessesees| 3.43 | 5.60 
anything else by persons having organic dis- Tet uns cccamesuemiiaioenel | 8.63 | 10.30 


ease of the heart.” 

Of the effects of intense mental excitement 
attending “revivals,” he says: 

“Probably few people who encourage or 
take part in what are known as revivals, 
have any idea of the cerebral disorders pro- 
duced by these seasons of unnatural mental 
excitement. The revivalist, being a man of 
strong physical organization, passes through 
the ordeal unharmed, but heart disease of 
some sort, hysteria, all kinds of nervous dis- 
eases, and even insanity, too often follow in 
hiswake. Particularly is this the case among 
children, whose sensitive nerves are excited 
to the highest pitch by the vivid pictures of 
eternal misery or bliss painted by the skillful 
preacher.” 


We think that even the most cynical, ever dissat- 
isfied with the weather as it is—so seldom what it 
ought to be, or used to be, etc., will now have to 
acknowledge that we have just passed through a 
regular ‘old-fashioned month”—Marchy enough 
for anybody. 

The first and second we noted as “ regular March 
weather,” with spits of snow, succeeded by a clear, 
cold day on the third. Then followed several mild, 
pleasant days, especially the seventh, which was a 
spring-like day, with heavy rain in the night. About 
four o’clock on the morning of the thirteenth we 
had heavy rain with thunder and lightning—the 
same thing occurring on the evering of the six- 
teenth. The seventeenth, eighteenth and twentieth 
were characterized by snow squalls. The eight- 
eenth the mercury descended to 15 degrees at 10 
A. M., and on the nineteenth the same point at 7} 
A.M. Cloudy weather most of ine time until the 
twenty-fifth, when a heavy storm set in before day- 
light, continuing all day. 


——— 


True Christianity meets our deepest wants. 


+ 8m 


On the 28th we had another heavy rain storm all 
the afternoon, evening and into the night. This 
proved very destructive. The storm struck the new 
depot of the Empire Passenger Railway Company, 
at Thirteenth street and Susquehanna avenue, 
about half-past seven o’clock, and before eight 
o’clock the whole structure was a mass of ruins, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR THIRD MONTH. 














1875 , 1876 | The large ferry boat Pennsylvania caught the full 
| Days. | Days. | force of the gale near Smith’s Island, tossing it 
Rain during some portion of the 24 about roughly—passengers were thrown off the 
ee sae | 5 | 4 | benches, ladies fainted, etc. 
bie all or neatly all day................. | 0 | 3 | West of us the storm took the form of snow. At 
Snow, including very slight falls......| 8 6 | Chicago the worst of the season—six inches deep, 
Cloudy, without storms........... aqoceeecs] 10 |and badly drifted—temporarily stopping the street 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ 11 | 8 |cars. Toledo the same depth, and also drifted, etc., 
Total -" 31 etc. The balance of the month continued Marchy, 
———————————"______._ | decidedly so. In fact the only real spring days 
ensrenacvans | 1875 | 1876 | were on the 6th and 7th—the last named day the 
” R Deg. | Deg. | thermometer recording 68 degrees at 3 P. M. in 
Mean temperature of Third mo., per some places, while at the Penn. Hospital it reached 
NE, Tin cccassdtusaciachnneiende | 35.77| 37.12] 70. J.M. Extis. 
Highest point attained during month,| Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 3d, 1876. 
per Penna. Hospital.......... eecceccce «-| 64.00| 70.60 —_—_—_~-___—_ 
Lowest point reached during month,| A report has reached Sydaey that a large, navi- 
per Penna. Hospital..........sses0eee | 15.00} 16.00 | gable river has been discovered in New Guinea. 
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NOTICES. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The next meeting will be held at Race street, on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 15th, at 3 P.M. An 
essay on Teachers’ Meetings is expected to be read 
by Amos Hillborn. Written reports from the First- 
day schools within its limits are requested. The 
company of Friends generally, and particularly 
visitors, will be very acceptable. 

James H. Arxinson, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Committee of Philadelphia Quarter will meet on 
Sixth-day, Fourth month 14th, at 4 P.M. Business 
will be considered which makes the general attend- 
ance of the members desirable. 

James GASKILL, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The Executive Committee of the Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of First-day Schools 
within Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will meet at 
Race street, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 15th, at 
10 A.M. It is very desirable that we should have 
the full attendance of the members as well as of the 
Co-operative Visiting Committee. 

James GsskiLL, Clerk. 


Norics, 


A social gathering of Friends of Race st. Meeting 
residing in the 6th and 7th districts has been ap- 
pointed for Fifth-day evening, Fourth month 13th, 
at Girard avenue Meeting-house, to which the com- 
pany of their families, irrespective of age, and also 
those non-members who attend our meetings are 
invited, and it is desirable to have their general at- 
tendance, as the object is to promote a better ac- 
quaintance and more sociability. 6th district is 
east of Seventh and north of Race sts.; 7th district, 
between Seventh and Eleventh and Race and Spring 
Garden sts. 


The Bucks County F. D. S. Union will meet at 
Attleboro’ on the 8th of Fourth month, 1876, at 10 
A.M. All are invited to attend. 

JosePH Fiowsrs, Clerk. 


Committee of Management of the Library Asso- 
ciation will meet on Fourth-day evening, 12th inst., 
at 8 o’clock. J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 


The next social gathering appointed by the Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, will be held 
at Girard avenue Meeting-house, on Second-day 
evening, 10th inst. The company of Friends and 
others who attend our meetings is invited. 

The next Third-day evening Meeting for worship 
will be held on the 11th inst., at Girard avenue 
Meeting-house, at 7} o’clock. 

A Circular Meeting will be held at Rising Sun, 
Cecil co., Md., on 16th inst., at 3 o’clock P. M. 





ITEMS. 


A new counterfeit five dollar note on the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, New Bedford, Mass., is now 
in circulation. The execution is very good. It is 
stated, for the information of those liable to be im- 


posed upon, that as the National Bank notes are 
printed on fibrous paper, the use of a pin will show 
whether that which looks like fibre is genuine or 
not.—No more five dollar notes of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, of New Bedford, Mass., w-1l be issued, 
they having been successfully counterfeited. The 
genuine five dollar notes now in circulation will be 
redeemed and destroyed. 


On THE 30th ult., thirty feet of the dam at the 
great Lynde Brook Reservoir, five miles from Wor. 
cester, Mass., broke out, after having been watched 
all day by crowds of people from the city and else. 
where, and after desultory efforts to stop the leak 
at its base which endangered it, the contents of the 
reservoir, amounting to over 600,000,000 gallons of 
water, were drawn off, flooding the country below, 
The water ran first through a narrow ravine, a mile 
long, which aided to prevent its too swift descent 
on the couatry. Damage was done amounting to 
several millions. Several houses were washed away, 
and the Bottomly, Smith & Co. Milland the valuable 
Ashworth & Jones Mill was badly damaged. Eight 
hundred feet of the Boston and Albany Railroad 
was washed away. So far as learned, only one life 
was lost.—N. Y. 7ribuneof 31st ult. 


Tue “ Empress of India” will, in all probability, 
soon be proclaimed as one of the tities of Queen 
Victoria, the House of Commons having passed the 
bill authorizing it by a large majority. It is under- 
stood that when the bill finally becomes law, the 
new title will be simultaneously proclaimed through- 
out every part of the British Empire—at Windsor in 
England, Dublin in Ireland, Edinburg in Scotland, 
in the Channel Islands, in Canada and British Col- 
umbia, at Caicutta in India and Melbourne in Aus- 
tria, in Malta, in Hobart Town, Sidney, Auckland, 
Cape Town, Hong Kong, Fiji, and, in fact, wherever 
the British flag flies over British soil. The royal 
title under the new bill will be: Victoria-Alex- 
andrine, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the Colonies and depend- 
encies in Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Ocean- 
ica; Empress of India; Protectress of the Faith — 
Pub. Ledger. 


Tue following details of the wreck of the emi- 
grant ship Strathmore, which sailed from London 
for New Zealand many montbs ago, and which has 
been missing for a long time, have just been re- 
ceived: ‘The Strathmore struck the rocks among 
the Crozet group of Islands in the South Pacific on 
the Ist of July, at 4.30 o’clock in the morning, and 
was wrecked immediately. Forty-four persons were 
drowned. ‘The survivors saved nothing whatever, 
and subsisted themselves upon the rocks for six 
months upon the sea birds and theireggs. When 
they were rescued they were much emaciated and 
almost naked. Five had died there from exposure 
and want. The captain of the American whaler, 
Young Pheenix, of New Bedford, rescued them, sup- 
plied them with clothing and- treated them with 
great kindness.” The Zimes has an editorial on the 
subject, which concludes as follows: ‘ The vessel 
which at length arrived to rescue them was a 
United States whaler, on her course to the South 
Sea fisheries. Her captain, we are told, gave up the 
chance of the season’s profits for the sake of the 
poor creatures he found at the Crozets, and who 
needed an amount of care they could not have re- 
ceived if he had taken them with him. We are 
sure the English nation will judge as it deserves, of 
the sacrifice to which Captain Gifford submitted, 
and will not fail to do honor, and something more 
than bare honor, to the deed and to the man.” 
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THOSE WHO 


PREFER THE SIMPLER AND QUIETER STYLES 


IN THE MATTER OF 


DRESS 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 


(EITHER IN PERSON OR BY CORRESPONDENCE) 


THE PREPARATIONS OF OUR HOUSE, 


WHICH ARE GOTTEN UP WITH THE 


PRECISE PURPOSE 


To meet the tastes of those who make it a point to dress with 


NEATNESS AND CARE, 


And require in their Clothing qualities that endure both to the eye and to the wear. 
We have almost daily testimonials from Clergymen and persons in the 
Professions, speaking of the Delighted Satisfaction 


OUR GOODS GIVE. 


HEN as to Prices and terms of dealing, our equitable rules can scarcely be 
improved upon. We have but ONE PRICE; and that the lowest. We sell 
for CASH that we may be able to keep prices lowest. We GUARANTEE 

the quality and the price to be as marked on the ticket attached to each garment; 
and in order that we may permit no possible cause of dissatisfaction to remain with 
any one, we agree to return the purchase money rather than have a customer feel 











disappointed in his bargain. 


Doing Business on these Principles and Offering these Advantages, 


WE SUBSCRIBE OURSELVES, 
VERY RESPECTFULLY, 


W/ANAMAKER & BROWN 


OAK HALL, 


8, E. Cor. Sixth & Market Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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PURE SILK SHAWLS 


WITHOUT BORDERS, 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR FRIENDS. 





PLAIN © SHAWLS } 


SHAWL BINDINGS, 


SPRING STOCK RECEIVED. 











COOPER & GONARD. 


S.E. Corner 


EBLiIzaBETH WeRTHINGTON, | 
FRIENDS’ BONNETS and CAPS on 
HAND and MADE to ORDER. 


449 North FIFTH STREET, 


ALS 
isi WN. FI TEx STREET. 
(M. Holgate’s Old Stand.) 


PENN ROOFING CO., 


Have put their Roofing on the Agricultural Hall, and a 
and Leather Buildings, on the Centennial Grounds. 

—“ entire satisfaction to the Commissioners. Bend 
or samples and circulars. 


PENN ROOFING CO.,: 
107 SOUTF SECOND STBEET, Philadelphia, Pa, 
eee ye 


J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 


Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dec’d, 


No. 701 ARCH STREET, 


Room No. 2, First Floor, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

il?” Real Estate Sold or ener’, Loans and Mortga 
ges negotiated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur 
ance solicited, and General Collecting promptly attended to 
eerie petnemeareencartnenmadinadeicineineesongsiemsnierecamensse 








ANTED.—A FURNISHED OR UNFUR- 
nished country place, with fruit; by a care- 

ful adult family. Address 
1008 MT. VERNON STREET, Philadelphia. 


Ninth and Market Streets, 


EGYPTIAN ROOFING, 





MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 


For steep or flat roofs. 
perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A 


finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war- | 


ranted ten years. Send for circular and sample 


Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, | 


105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also 
dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- 
ing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing Paint 


for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per gal- 7 


lon. Price $3 per barrel. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875. 
Messrs. Morss & Miner: 

Gents:—The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135, 
137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 
your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- 
fect condition now. Have required nothing done 
to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 


L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, 
No. 16 South Third Street. 
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